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A DICTIONARY OF THE ECONOMIC PRODUCTS OF THE MALAY PENINSULA. 
By I. H. Burkill, M.A., F.L.S., with contributions by W. Birtwistle, 
F. W. Foxworthy, Ph.D., J. B. Scrivenor, I.S.O., M.A., and J. G. 
Watson. (Published on behalf of the Governments of the Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States by the Crown Agents for 
the Colonies, 1935. In two volumes. 30s. or $13.00.) : 


MALAYA first general reference book on economic products is the 
outcome of eleven years of painstaking research on the part of its 
author. Mr. Burkill was peculiarly qualified to undertake this task, having 
held the post of Reporter on Economic Products to the Government of 
India, and having been intimately associated with Sir George Watt in the 
preparation of his Handbook of Commercial Products of India. After eleven 
years in India, Mr. Burkill came to Malaya in 1912 as Director of Gardens in 
the Straits Settlements, where for thirteen years he made it his duty to index 
all available information concerning the acclimatization of plants in the 
Peninsula. From this arose the project of constructing a dictionary of 
Malayan economic plants. In 1921, Mr. G. E. S. Cubitt, C.B.E., at that time 
Conservator of Forests, F.M.S. and S.S., called official attention to the 
proposal, and Government sponsorship was obtained. It was arranged 
that Mr. Burkill should be given the opportunity of compiling the dictionary 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, after his retirement from government 
service in 1925. It was agreed to enlarge the scope of the work to include 
animals and mineral products, arrangement was made for contributions by 
such recognized authorities as Mr. W. Birtwistle (fishes), Mr. J. B. Scrivenor . 
(mineral products), Dr. F. W. Foxworthy and Mr. J. G. Watson (forest 
products), and facilities were afforded for full collaboration with research 
departments in Malaya. Mr. Burkill also received assistance from autho- 
rities on the Philippines, Netherlands Indies, and Siam, and by virtue of 
the fact that the work was carried out at Kew, was enabled to profit by 
contact with leading scientific specialists there and at the British Museum 
of Natural History. The resulting dictionary is a monument to collective 
effort. | 
Information concerning the products of Malaya, published or unpublished, 
has been accumulating for centuries. During the last two decades the 
efforts of technical officers to amass the information in their particular 
subjects has led to the publication of such works as Ridley’s Flora, 
Scrivenor’s geological publications, Gimlette’s works on Malay Poisons and 
Foxworthy’s Records on forest products. But much information has been 
so scattered and inaccessible as to be practically worthless ; or, having been 
published with particular reference to territories outside the Peninsula, 
has not been readily available to the Malayan inquirer. Mr. Burkill set 
himself the enormous task of collecting this inaccessible information, uniting 
it with what was to be found in recognized works, and bringing the whole 
together in condensed form convenient for reference. 
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The dictionary consists of two large volumes containing 2402 pp. 
Printed by the Oxford University Press, the typography and arrangement 
are of a very high order, and the price, 30s. or $13 (Malayan currency), 
is remarkably low for such an attractive and comprehensive work of reference. 
Although an essentially scientific arrangement of subject matter has been 
adopted, the method of presentation of information is as non-technical as 
possible, ensuring an appeal to a wide public. 

The publication has been modelled on Sir George Watt’s Dictionary of 
the Economic Products of India, but that work is by no means slavishly 
followed. The botanical descriptions and keys, and the somewhat lengthy 
family diagnoses of the earlier work are omitted. The subject headings are 
arranged alphabetically and are, as far as possible, the scientific names of 
the products concerned. Information concerning domestic animals and 
products of multiple origin, however, is to be found under the common 
English name. Comprehensive cross-references obviate inconvenience, 
while an index of some 15,000 names (occupying about 100 pp. in double 
column) gives for English or vernacular names the scientific equivalent under 
which information is to be found. Incidentally this index is the latest and 
most complete published list of Malay plant names. 

Approximately 92 per cent of the Dictionary concerns vegetable products, 
6 per cent animals products, and the remainder rocks and minerals. In the 
treatment of the varied subject matter there is necessarily a certain amount 
of inconsistency. The information on mineral products, contributed by 
Mr. Scrivenor, is usually presented in a few concise paragraphs, briefly 
defining the product and giving its occurrence, abundance and uses. Cassi- 
terite (tin-ore), the most valuable product of Malaya, is given adequate 
treatment in less than two pages. Most of the animal products have been 
treated in the same concise manner. Information concerning vegetable 
products (whether from indigenous, foreign, or introduced plants, or 
attempted introductions) has been more variously presented. Sometimes 
a short paragraph suffices to record the known information, but frequently 
the record is of an extent that may appear out of proportion to the economic 
value of the product concerned, for it has been Mr. Burkill’s policy to consider 
nothing too “common or unclean ” to be worthy of record. 

Wherever the subject lends itself to such treatment, as do the majority 
of forest products, it is dealt with under a general or generic heading and 
special or specific headings. Marginal headings guide the reader in his 
search for particular information. To take an example that will illustrate 
the arrangement and treatment of the material: if information is desired 
concerning “‘ Ebony ”, reference is first made to the index, where we are 
invited to consult the dictionary under “ Diospyros ” and “ Maba”. The 
information under “ Diospyros ” runs to some ten pages, two and a half of 
which are occupied by a generic summary which deals chiefly with the early 
history of the ebonies, the first Malayan records, supplies, species that yield 
ebony in Malaya, Malay names, timber structure and properties of the 
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fruits of certain species. Then follow, under specific headings, short records 
of each of twenty-six species. The botanical name is followed sometimes 
by a common botanical synonym and a reference to Ridley’s Flora of the 
Malay Peninsula, if the species is described in that work. A list of recorded 
vernacular names is given, and the nature of the plant and its occurrence 
in the Peninsula is briefly stated. Further information under each specific 
heading is very varied in amount and quality : prominence is given to that 
which may be termed “ economic ”, but a wealth of native lore is recorded 
and matters historical, ethnological and linguistic are not overlooked. 

A particular feature is the historical information concerning commercial 
plants and the record of success or failure with attempted introductions into 
the Peninsula. Mr. Burkill’s researches have not been limited by political 
boundaries, as he has borrowed freely from the literature of adjoining 
territories, in particular India and Burma, Indo-China, Siam, the Netherlands 
Indies and the Philippines. References to literature are given in the body 
of the text. These are invaluable to the critical reader, but a method of 
citation with references listed at the end of the work would be preferred 
by many and would doubtless have proved economic of space. 

An unavoidable defect in a general work of this nature is that some of the 
information it contains has become out of date since its collection. This 
is especially true of information reproduced from the literature and 
unsupplemented by an original note by an authority in immediate touch 
‘with the subject as, for instance, Mr. Watson has supplemented Mr. Burkill’s 
notes on “ rattans ” and “‘ Dyera ” (jelutong). Sir George Watt’s Dictionary 
of the Economic Products of India (1885-94) was followed by a handbook 
of The Commercial Products of India (1908), the object of which was to revise 
and bring up to date the information concerning the more important economic 
products. A similar handbook for Malaya is the necessary complement 
and should be the logical outcome of Mr. Burkill’s Dictionary. His Dictionary 
is a basis for future research on the economic products of Malaya, and it is 
a challenge and stimulus to technical officers to unite in the production of 
a handbook worthy of the lead he has given. 

C. F. S. 


Our Forests. (Compiled in the Working Plans Branch.) By F.C. 
Ford Robertson, B.Sc., Deputy Conservator of Forests. (Allahabad 
Printing and Stationery Office, United Provinces, India, 1930. 
I2 annas.) 


"THs booklet, attractively illustrated with interesting photographs, 
has been published by the Government of the United Provinces, 
India; to draw the attention of the public to its forests. 
The author, or compiler, Mr. Ford Robertson, at once mentions two of 
the most striking peculiarities of the forests of his province, their small 
extent and their remoteness from the main centres of population, Only 
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